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«fiOtte pfecei of negpgence e(jually criminal, and perfectly 
iimilar to this, which had just now been described in so 
affecting colours : but he was still more excited, when, up- 
on a thorough examination of the preacher, he found that 
he strikingly resembled his own hospitable landlord in the 
island of Ila; upon which he turned to one of his lords 
and asked him, " if this was not their old landlord in 
Ila ?" He replied that he thought it was. The duke de- 
sired the parson to be invited to dinner that day. Joseph 
came accordingly, and the duke asked him did he not 
come from Ila, to remind him of his promise to provide 
for him ? Joseph acknowledged that such was his inten- 
tion, " as he thought the neglect of him only arose from 
the important concerns of the government with which his 
excellency was entrusted." 

To which the Duke replied, " you are a worthy man," 
and after dinner ordered some of his clerks to look over 
the vacancies of the church. The clerks, upon searching, 
told the duke there was only a living of four hundred 
pounds per annum, and he immediately preferred Joseph 
to it. The Duke of Ormond was soon afterwards divested of 
all his dignities, and escaping a trial by retiring to France, 
he was iugitated, and his large fortune was forfeited to 



the crown. The generosity of his fnettdi fat gome tine 
supplied him ; but these aids were soon withdrawn, and 
the once great Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Lieutenant General of Her Majesty's armies, &c. 
&c., now found himself surrounded with all the horrors of 
indigence, contempt, and death. The generous Joseph, 
hearing of his benefactor's misfortunes, consulted with his 
wife, whether they could not live upon one hundred pounds 
a year out of his living of four hundred ayear» and remit 
three hundred of it annually to the duke. She readily 
consented, and immediately Joseph remitted to his grace 
the first quarter of his annuity, Struck with this second 
act of kindnesf, his grace wrote an account of it to a cer- 
tain great personage at court, who, although in different 
interests, yet still preserved the ties of friendship inviola- 
ble. Being delighted with such real generosity in a poor 
man, the courtier got Joseph preferred to a second liv- 
ing, which raised his income to eight hundred pounds 
yearly ; but, prior to this second preferment, the Duke of 
Ormond died in exile. 

This story was related by an officer in the arniy, who 
declared he was descended f'om the hero of it, Joseph ot 
Ila, 




KUlxNa ut' TlMiiiiiN AliBbY. 



Within a short distance of the mouthof the bay of Ban- 
now, in the county of Wexford, at tho foot of a lofty hill, 
stands the ancieni, ruin of Tintern abbey, a picturesque 
and imposing object. It was originally founded by Wii- 
ham, Earl Marshall of England, and Earl of Pembroke 
who wedded the Jady Isabella de Clare, daughter of Earl 
Strongbow by his second wife, the Princess Eva Macmor. 
rogh, in whose right he claimed the lordship of Leinster. 
The Earl of Pembroke, when in great danger at sea, 
made a row that, in case he escaped, he would found an 
abbey on the spot where he landed in safety. His bark 
found shelter inCannow bay,and he scrupulously performed 
his vow by founding this abbey, which he dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and filled with Cistertian monks, whom 
lie brought from Tintern, in Monmouthshire, a monastery 
that owed its foundation to the house of De Clare. The 
Bew Abbey of Tintern was richly endowed by the founder, 
but experienced some vicissitudes of fortune ; and it is 
•tatedby ArchdalUhat, in the year 1447, « the laiKls be* 



longing to it being very much wasted, and the abbot hav- 
ing rebuilt the house at his own particular cost and charge, 
it was enacted by parliament that the abbots of Tintern 
should not in future be compelled to attend parliaments, 
or other great councils." After the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses, the buildings and appurtenances of this mo- 
nastery were granted by Queen Elizabeth, to Anthony 
Colclough (afterwards Sir Anthony Colclough, Knight) to 
hold in capitcy at the annual rent of 26s. 4d. Irish money. 

The abbey church was a handsome building, in the 
pointed style, designed after the plan and elevation of 
Dunbrody abbey, but not on so extensive a scale. The 
walls are still entire, with a square tower rising from the 
centre ; but dcarcely any traces of architectural ornament 
are now eo uc aist-uvered. 

By the Colclough family a part of the structure was 
converted into a mansion, still their residence : and many 
of the dependent chapels and cuter buildings were re- 
moved at difiwent time», the btonc being uiiji in eri^cting 
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tHe parish church, and a weat bridge thrown over the 
meandering river that waters the demesne. 

The village of Tintern is a small assemblage of rural 
dwellings, placed on a gentle acclivity near the bay ; and 
it should be remarked that the farm-houses in this parish 
usually wear a neat aspect, being white-washed, covered 
with slate, and decorated with agreeable plantations. 

The memorable arrival in a creek of the river JBanow, 
called Bag-and-Bun, of Fitzstephen and his luudy follow- 
ers, has given rise to the well-known Wexford proverb, 
In the bay of Bag-and-Bun, 
Was Erin lost and Erin won! 



t The recollections connected with the adventtiroui 
I landing of Fitzstephen impart an unusual degree of inter* 
' est to this neighbourhood. This " first of all Englishmen, 
after^he conquest, that entered Ireland,'* as he is termed 
by HoUingshead, landed in the territory of Hy-Kinselagh, 
at the head of a chosen band of Anglo-Normans, amount- 
ing to thirty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and three hun- 
dred archers and horsemen. He made the passage from 
Milford haven in three ships, and effected the debarka- 
tion of his followers on the nth of May, 1169, at tiie 
mouth of the river Banna, or Banow (which here empties 
itself into the sea) in a creek called Bag-and-Bun, 




CROMLEACH AT MOUNT DRUIIX 



This memorial of the superstitious customs of our coun- 
try, previous to the introduction of Christianity, stands 
on an eminence in the grounds of the Kev. Robert Trail, 
of Ballintoy, in the immediate vicinity of the Giants' 
Causeway, in the county of Antrim. 

This species of rude altar is very common in many parts 
of Ireland ; it is called both in the Iriih and old British 
language Crom I'lagh and C>o?jz-/ec/ic, which signily in both 
a crooked stone, not from any crookedness, but from their 
inclining posture. They are supposed to have been so 
formed, in order to allow the blood of the victims slain upon 
them to run off freely. Mr. Rowland, in his Mona Antiqua, 
(page 47) conjectures that the word is derived from the 
Hebrew, Ccsrumluach, i.e., a devoted table or altar. Noah, 
after he left the ark, was to build an altar and offer up sa- 
crifice on it to the Lord—Genesis viil. 20. And it is to 
be supposed that he built it of such coarse and rude 
stones as the mountains where the ark rested, afforded. — 
In Exodus XX. 25, they had a command not to build 
them of hewn stone, which seems to show that the Bri- 
tish Cromlechc, and the Irisli Cromliagh are only the re- 
maining effects of that ancient law and custom of not 
striking a tool upon the stones of their altars. — Deut. 
xxvii* 5. Thece rude altars are sustained in some places 
by rows of pillars, and sometimes by three or more large 
stones, something similar, thouch smaller, than the table 
or covering stone. The Cro'mliagh at Moujit pruid ap- 
ptars to be of the latter class. 



Of the Druidic system very little \n actually known; 
and that little tan be collected only from Greek 
and Latin authors. It was doubtless a system of profound 
mystery. Its priests, designated by the name of Druidi;, 
were forbidden by the inviolable rules of their institutioii 
to divulge to the laity any of their dogmas, or to commit 
to writing any part of their doctrines, which were com- 
posed in verses merely oral, and treasured in the mind by 
a tedious course of study. Their places of worship were 
lonely groves, awful to the vulgar by gloomy shades and 
religious consecration. For the oak tree they enjoined 
extraordinary reverence. On their altars they offered 
bloody sacrifices, and among the victims were frequently 
men, commonly such as were condemned for supposed or 
real crimes. Among them v/as said to be maintained a 
kind of hierarchy, terminating in Archdruid, President of 
all. To the vulgar they communicated some instructions 
of a moral nature ; and, to inspire them with coui'age in 
battle, are said to have given them, in the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, some faint idea of the soul's immorta- 
lity. It is to them the following allusion is made by Ossian; 

** There, mixed with the murmurs of waters, rose the 
voice of aged men, who called the forms oi night to aid 
them in their war.'* 

Lucian also mentions them, thus : 

" Et vos barbaricos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sacforuui, DruidcC, positis repetigtis ab arniis." 



